atmosphere was so eerie that I felt I had to speak in a
whisper. The shops still stood there, although very much
damaged. Captain Bradshaw had been in the town the day
before and found two shops to which the people had re-
turned, and he had brought chocolate and cigarettes for
them. We parked the jeep, kept our hands on our guns,
and stole quietly along the deserted street, keeping an eye
open for any stray snipers.

At the door of a wine shop we stopped, and a dog barked
from within. We spoke quietly in French and in English,
and presently an iron grille in the door was opened by a
young woman. She was alone, her husband a prisoner in
Germany and her child and mother evacuees. We gave
her chocolate and cigarettes and told her the news and we
bought some wine from her.

We went next to the pharmacie. Here we found mother,
father, daughter, and young son. All had stayed hidden
during the siege. The shop was a complete wreck. How-
ever, in the c'ellar in an old brown leather bag we found
perfume, powder, lipstick, and rouge, and we bought all
they had. Each one of the family got something he wanted:
the boy got chocolate; Papa got tobacco; Maman got
cigarettes, and daughter got conversation. She spoke good
English, having been to Farnborough near Aldershot for
her holidays every summer in peacetime.

We gave them wine and then helped them bring back
some of their furniture, which they had hidden in the cellar
of a near-by house when the Germans first came. We left
finally and promised to return when we could with white
bread and marmalade. These people are still numb and
cannot quite believe that they are free. On the way back
we passed a few more stragglers returning, hoping to find
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